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This account will give some notion of the way the book is organized. 
There is an alternation between accounts of the results of experiments and 
theoretical discussions. Other topics which are discussed are memory and 
memorizing, the correlation between learning abilities, the methods of measur- 
ing capacity for learning, transfer of training, fatigue, the relation of instincts 
to learning, and the fundamentals of statistics. 

In general, the parts of the book which summarize the experimental 
literature are the most satisfactory. These parts might have been amplified 
somewhat and made more systematic. For example, individual differences 
are treated in a chapter under the appropriate title and also in the chapter on 
"Measuring Learning Capacity." In the chapter on individual differences, 
again, data on differences in general capacity are presented without distinguish- 
ing them from differences in learning capacity. The mechanics of the book 
are also rather unsatisfactory. For instance, in many of the figures the 
numerals are so small as to be indistinguishable, and the scales are not ade- 
quately described. 

In summary, the book serves a useful purpose as a fairly comprehensive 
and succinct account of the scientific studies of learning, but it suffers from 
lack of systematic, careful organization and clearness and concreteness in 
presentation. 

Frank N. Freeman 



Defining the problems of a school unit. — The capacity of the American 
public school to adapt itself both to new conditions developing within the 
community it serves and to new conceptions of ideal and purpose in educational 
thought is becoming annually more apparent through accounts of successful 
experience with various types of reorganization or extension of its activities. 
Among the more delicate of the adjustments which a broadening aim in public 
education has required is the refashioning of curriculum, program, and admin- 
istrative policy to fit the varying endowments and interests of an unassorted 
student population. This readjustment has been rendered the more difficult, 
moreover, by the fact that whatever treatment is found to be appropriate to 
the individual needs of the pupils with whose training the school is charged, 
must likewise be made to comport with the general community situation with 
respect to social and industrial opportunity, provision of facilities for teaching, 
and the legal or administrative limitations obtaining in any given unit of 
school control. 

The details of organization and planning necessitated by the effort to 
make the school serve the best interests of the pupils enrolled, under the 
conditions existing in the community which maintains it, are well illustrated 
by an analysis 1 presented by the principal of an elementary-school unit in a 
large city school system. 

1 Philip Albert Boyer, The Adjustment of a School to Individual and Community 
Needs. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1920. Pp.141. 
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Beginning with a statement of principles of efficiency which characterize 
scientific management in industry, the author undertakes to apply these 
principles to the operation of his school plant by first making a complete 
analysis of the conditions which must be met. Thus, there is noted the 
composition of the school and the community populations; working, housing, 
and health conditions; the physical conditions of the school plant; legal, 
financial, and administrative factors; the attendance, grouping, and promo- 
tion of pupils; and the achievement of pupils on a number of standard 
tests. 

In the light of the conditions revealed by this survey, there is then formu- 
lated a statement of the educational aims which the administrator should 
have in mind in the work of planning and directing the activities of this 
particular school. These aims are stated in terms of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the school's community and recognize the need for a specified 
type of training in moral, health, and home habits, in vocational efficiency, 
and in the essentials of the school subjects. There follows a detailed outline 
of the various readjustments that can be made under present conditions which 
would aid in more effectively realizing the objectives which have been defined. 
In these readjustments it is assumed that the first six years of school work 
should suffice for the mastery of the minimum essentials by the pupils of this 
school, leaving the last two years for a more specific training in accordance 
with the individual's particular needs. The proposed reorganization for the 
seventh and eighth grades, then, includes a modification of the standard courses, 
emphasis upon prevocational training, increased emphasis upon health train- 
ing, and more flexible classification of pupils. 

Realizing that many desirable adjustments are precluded by present 
conditions of equipment and organization, the author prepares a detailed 
scheme of reorganization on the basis of suggested improvements in condi- 
tions. First there is presented a comparative analysis of budget requirements 
under present and proposed conditions, specifying the additional appropria- 
tion requisite for each change that is recommended, allowing both for the 
normal increases in the number of pupils and teachers and the increased costs 
due to the general commercial situation. The present equipment is fully 
described in terms of the service it is supposed to render in every case in which 
a change involving additional expenditure is proposed. Thus, each suggested 
readjustment of the school to the pupils' needs is specific in character, and both 
the necessity for and the cost of the change are explained in detail. Equally 
definite are the suggestions of measures looking to increased co-operation and 
understanding between school and community. These include the employ- 
ment of a visiting teacher, the opening of the school buildings for the use of 
the community gatherings and providing accommodations therefor, and the 
establishment of a vacation school. 

The report will be read with interest by school men and by laymen alike 
because it reveals the complexity of the problem the solution of which isa part 
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of the educational aim of every enlightened school community and because it 
presents many valuable suggestions of effective procedure. 



Supervision tested. — A most convincing discussion of the effectiveness of 
supervision and its practicability for rural schools is given in the account 1 of 
an experiment with rural school supervision in Brown County, South Dakota. 
The experiment was designed, first, to determine quantitatively the effect of 
supervision and, second, to determine the practicability of supervision for 
rural schools. 

In the first chapter, the problem, the method, and the results are stated. 
Specifically, the problem is to determine the effect of supervision, using the 
"Zone Plan." The method used is that of equivalent groups. Two groups, 
whose equivalence is determined or whose differences are ascertained and 
allowed for, are compared in their abilities to perform certain work. It is 
found that the children in the supervised schools advanced 194 per cent as 
far as those in the unsupervised schools. In chapter ii, it is shown that the 
conditions under which the experiment took place were sufficiently rigorous 
to insure reliable results. In chapter iii, the equivalence of the two groups is 
dealt with, and it is shown that there is not sufficient difference to alter these 
results materially. The plan of supervision is as follows : the supervisor divides 
his entire supervisory district into territorial units, confining his activities to 
one such unit for a week, passing to the next area the next week, etc. The 
purpose of this territorial organization is to "provide for systematic supervision 
of classroom instruction, for convenient, effective, and democratic teachers' 
meetings, and for the development of a community consciousness on the part 
of rural communities with a view to inspiring and facilitating more effective 
social, educational, and commercial action" (p. 19). This plan of super- 
vision implies a calendar of major events for the entire year. The program 
used during the period of the study is given, and the supervisory activities 
engaged in are shown in considerable detail. 

The success of the plan is attributed in a considerable degree to the fact 
that the supervisor inspired and took part in community activities. The 
reasons for these activities and a description of them are given in chapter v. 

While the main object of the study was to secure quantitative evidence 
concerning supervision, it is also shown that certain factors which condition 
school work but which do not lend themselves to measurement were benefited 
by the supervision. For example, it is shown that the interests of the parents 
were stimulated, and an increase in the professional spirit of the teachers was 
evident. These features are described in chapter vi. The statistical evidence 
is presented in chapter vii. 

A discussion of the results and the supervisory devices through which they 
were secured is given in chapter viii, while the application of the principles of 

1 Marvin Summers Pittman, The Value of Supervision. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, 1921. Pp. x+129. 



